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and official facility consented to every demand hither-
to made, were not reluctant with regard to this last.
The quantity of opium required by the freighters, and
the permission of a trading voyage, were granted
without hesitation. The cargo having become far
more valuable by this small infusion of private inter-
est, the armament which was deemed sufficient to de-
fend the Company's large share of the adventure was
now discovered to be unequal to the protection of the
whole. For the convoy of these two ships the Coun-
cil hire and arm another. How they were armed,
or whether in fact they were properly armed at all,
does not appear. It is true that the Supreme Council
proposed that these ships should also convey supplies
to Madras; but this was a secondary consideration:
their primary object was the adventure of opium. To
this they were permanently attached, and were obliged
to attend to its final destination.

The difficulty of disposing of the opium according
to this project being thus got over, a material pre-
liminary difficulty still stood in the way of the whole
scheme. The contractor, or his assignees, were to be
paid. The Company's treasure was wholly exhaust-
ed, and even its credit was exceedingly strained.
The latter, however, was the better resource, and to
this they resolved to apply. They therefore, at differ-
ent times, opened two loans of one hundred thousand
pounds each. The first was reserved for tho Compar-
ny's servants, civil and military, to be distributed iu
shares according to their rank; the other was more
general. The terms of both loans were, that the risk
of the voyage was to be on account of the Gompamy.
The payment was to be in bills (at a rate of exchange
settled from the supercargoes'at Canton) upon the